26                            STRANGE VIGOUR
The Manchus were hated especially amongst the progressive
Southern Chinese but, such was the 'power of the government and
fear of the mandarins, few dared to speak openly against them. It
is said that Tai-cheong did so, at this time; and one story, at least,
bears the stamp of probability. The commonest coin in daily use
was called a cash> which had an inscription on one side in the
Manchu language. Tai-cheong, as one who had a little Western
learning, was listened to by some in the village, and to such an
audience of curious men he held up a cash asking "Who is the ruler
of China?" "The Son of Heaven" was the reply. "Is this Son of
Heaven a Chinese? See on this cash the characters are not Chinese,
they are Manchu." What a natural adaptation of the story of the
tribute money in the New Testament! When little Tai-cheong at
lolani first heard the words "Whose is this image and superscrip-
tion?" he surely had in mind not a Roman coin but the coin of his
childhood, a cash.
On another occasion Tai-cheong is reported to have spoken more
openly against the Peking government; telling his audience their
petitions would do no good as they were probably not even read.
"You declare," he said, "that the government is good and that it
is only the officials who are bad. What is the difference between
the two? What makes a government? When officials are corrupt,
the government is also corrupt.**
Perhaps there was not so much danger in talk of this kind as has
"been supposed, for the Chinese are a free-speaking people and
according to one Westerner who lived in a Chinese village during
the latter part of the nineteenth century, "the magistrate neither
knows nor cares what is said".20 But it was very different when
Tai-cheong attacked superstitions.
One day an excited crowd moved around the precincts of the
temple. It may have been during one of the festivals, when everyone
went to the temple, or it may have been on some less spectacular
occasion, for there was no regular priest but only a gatekeeper who
would, at any time, open the temple and sell joss-paper and incense
to a worshipper. In either case something happened that was
sufficient to bring together a crowd from nowhere. No-one knew
quite what it was but several small boys, who looked as though they
would like to run away, were being questioned closely by some of
the elders. Those in front listened and gradually scraps of news
passed front mouth to mouth. Something terrible had happened
inside the temple. Young Sun, who had been to a school of the